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Abstract 



In rural Africa differences in modes of subsistence are widely represented 
as ethnic differences. A fundamental distinction is often made between 
agriculturalists, pastoralists and hunter-gatherers. Evidence suggests that 
these categories are indigenous and enduring. This article focuses on 
serious discrimination against hunter-gatherer ethnic minorities. The forms 
of discrimination considered are negative stereotypes, denial of rights and 
segregation. Reasons underlying these forms of discrimination are analysed 
- the political weakness of hunter-gatherers, the distorted notions that they 
are impoverished, backward, uncivilized, eaters of revolting foods and 
animal-like or child-like in their behaviour. Less negative notions are also 
assessed: hunter-gatherers as original inhabitants, their identification with 
fertility and as shedders of blood. Religious responses to such hegemonic 
ideologies and to discrimination are considered. Hunter-gatherer religions 
are not usually religions of protest but are focused on their own sense of 
self -worth, on the celebration of their distinctive ways of life, on health and 
well-being. 
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All over Africa south of the Sahara, there is a strong tendency for differ- 
ences in modes of subsistence (and for certain occupational differences) 
to be represented as ethnic differences, and reciprocally for peoples who 
consider themselves to be ethnically distinct to present their ethnic dis- 
tinction as a difference in mode of subsistence. 

Probably the most fundamental categories in terms of which the 
indigenous distinctions are made are between rural peoples living by 
agriculture, rural peoples living by nomadic pastoralism and rural 
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peoples living by nomadic hunting and gathering, though, of course, there 
are large areas of the continent in which not all of these means of sub- 
sistence are present. In East Africa where my own research has been con- 
centrated, and probably in much of the rest of sub-Saharan Africa, these 
categories are indigenous and old as well as being very much alive today. 
They are not a product of European thinking or of imposed colonial or 
post-colonial political or administrative structures. For the area of North- 
ern Tanzania which I know particularly well, I can be very confident that 
the effects of colonial and post-colonial administration on such cat- 
egorization have been small. The first Europeans reached this area only 
in the 1890s, well within the lifetime and the memory of the oldest people 
whom I met when I started my research in 1957. 

The categorization into ethnicly distinct agricultural, pastoral and 
hunter-gatherer peoples is also not a product of a division of labour 
imposed by pre-colonial state political organization. Parts of pre-colonial 
Africa had centralized state political organization and parts did not. The 
tendency to represent differences in mode of subsistence as ethnic differ- 
ences certainly applied to those who were citizens of states and to those 
who, though not citizens, paid tribute or were otherwise subject to state 
power and influence as well as to those who were right outside the ambit 
of state systems. The distinction was, then, a general one. 

However, the degree of differentiation between people so categorized 
is variable. In some cases neighbouring peoples living by agriculture, by 
pastoralism and by hunting and gathering may speak the same language 
and share enough of their culture for it to be appropriate to treat them 
as sub-cultures rather than as ethnically distinct entities. Much more 
often the processes creating and maintaining differentiation are so strong 
that even if there is much exchange of goods and services^ the prac- 
titioners of these different means of subsistence in any particular region 
will speak different languages or different dialects, will stress the distinc- 
tiveness of their own custom and their own identity and will see them- 
selves as maintaining an intercultural rather than an intracultural division 
of labour. 

Of course, this system of indigenous classification is only one among 
many. And for Africans as well as ourselves there are difficulties in apply- 
ing it because, in practice, people of many societies obtain their subsis- 
tence from some combination of these means of subsistence. 

The people I am going to be discussing are people who identify them- 
selves and are identified by others as hunter-gatherers and former 
hunter-gatherers. In the cases I am talking about this identification is 
salient in their own evaluations and in the evaluations of others. Their 
past histories are likely to have been varied with shifts of ethnic identity 
through time. What the groups have in common today is a strong current 
identification with hunting and gathering even if they are actually not 
doing much of it. What they also share is the discrimination that they 
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suffer, because hunting and gathering as a means of subsistence has 
mostly negative connotations in the eyes of neighbouring farmers and 
pastoralists as well as in the eyes of modern governments. The majority 
of people identified as hunter-gatherers in sub-Saharan Africa are today 
gaining most of their subsistence in other ways of which agricultural 
labouring is the most important. But, in general, it is not primarily as 
labourers that they view themselves and are viewed by others. 

Such people live, usually as small minorities, in many sub-Saharan 
African countries including Somalia, Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, 
Rwanda, Burundi, Zaire, Congo, Gabon, the Central African Republic, 
Cameroun, Angola, Botswana and Namibia. There are very few in West 
Africa but otherwise they are well spread over the continent. There are 
quite large concentrations only in parts of Zaire, parts of the Congo and 
parts of Namibia and Botswana. Most groups are small, numbering only 
a few hundred or, at most, a few thousand people. They are often isolated 
from all other hunter-gatherer groups and unaware even that there are 
other hunter-gatherers in the world. 

Many of my African colleagues and friends believe that severe dis- 
crimination of sorts comparable to those which occurred between Whites 
and Blacks in South Africa in the recent past, between Russians and Jews 
in tsarist Russia, between high-caste and low-caste communities in rural 
India in the pre-independence period, between the settled population 
and nomadic Gypsies in much of Europe, does not and could not occur 
between different groups of Africans. I am sorry to have to disagree. It 
is not a pleasant task to be a bringer of bad news. But in the long run it 
is in everybody's interest that the truth be told and faced. The disease of 
discrimination is, sadly, a very widespread one and Africans in Africa 
south of the Sahara are not free of it and were not free of it in pre-col- 
onial times. 

Let us straightaway take a particular case, a rather extreme one, of a 
group strongly identified as former hunter-gatherers who suffered and 
suffer from serious discrimination - the Twa of Rwanda and Burundi. 
They were treated by both Tutsi and Hutu as grossly inferior. Neither 
Tutsi nor Hutu were normally willing to eat or to drink with the Twa and 
intermarriage with them was regarded as completely unacceptable. In 
daily life Twa were expected to keep themselves apart and Maquet (1970, 
p. 115) tells us that 'a Hutu could (and would) push away very rudely a 
Twa for forgetting to keep the distance becoming to his low rank'. 
Groups of Twa were frequently dispossessed of whatever land they held. 
In both colonial and post-colonial periods some inadequate efforts were 
made by governments, the churches and aid agencies to secure land for 
some Twa groups but, in practice, it was very difficult for them to retain 
possession of it. 

In India it is or was usual to find groups ranked by differential status 
with restrictions on commensality, intermarriage and day-to-day contact 
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between them and with severe dangers of dispossession and impoverish- 
ment for those at the bottom. Among Africans in sub-Saharan Africa, 
this type of situation really is unusual except in a few differentiated 
societies in West Africa, the Sudan and parts of Ethiopia. 

In most of Africa the groupings in terms of which people define their 
identity within modern nation-states - including class, religion, political 
party and ethnic group - it is ethnic or tribal identity 1 which matters 
most to most of the population most of the time. But, as has been repeat- 
edly pointed out in the academic literature over the past thirty years, 
ethnic identity in Africa is very flexible. People of different ethnic groups 
expect to eat together, drink together, intermarry. Ethnic histories are 
usually histories of diverse groups amalgamating to form new groups or 
of a previously united group splitting to form one or more new groups. 
The various clans within an ethnic group typically stress their diverse 
origins. People see their ethnic histories in terms of constant immigration 
into and emigration out of the groupings. Very often individuals define 
their own identity flexibly, identifying with one group in one context or 
at one stage in the life cycle, and with another in another context or at 
another stage. Of course, this happens particularly readily wfyere people 
are of mixed parentage or where they live in an ambiguous border area 
between the areas associated with particular ethnic groups. 

Obviously the situation does vary from one part of sub-Saharan Africa 
to another. All I want to do here is to make the general point that, in total 
contrast to India, group identities for most Africans are not rigid and 
exclusive but tend to stress the mixed origins of groups, the linkages 
between groups and the fact that, whatever the cultural differences 
between groups, members of different groups are fundamentally the 
same sort of people. Value systems usually stress the merit of hospitality 
to and commensality with those outside as well as those inside one's 
group of primary affiliation. Intermarriage with those outside as well as 
those inside is also usually approved. 

The Twa case is, then, really unusual in sub-Saharan Africa and runs 
counter to widely held African values. There is, of course, much mistrust, 
suspicion, conflict, competition and rivalry between African ethnic groups 
jockeying for power and control over resources, but the Twa situation is 
not like this. Here we have a numerically small minority, who constitute 
no political threat to anybody, against whom rigid barriers are drawn up, 
who are excluded or who exclude themselves from what are seen as 
normal dealings with other people. It is this that requires explanation. 

The Twa have suffered terribly from their exclusion. You rnight think 
that in the recent genocidal conflicts in Rwanda and Burundi ithey would 
have been ignored as irrelevant because they did not constitute any 
threat to anyone. However, the evidence indicates that many Twa were 
killed. And they were killed by both sides, by Hutu and by Tutsi (Lewis 
and Knight 1995). 
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Before I start to look more closely at forms of discrimination against 
hunter-gatherers and the ideas that underlie them, let me return again to 
my initial point - the widespread association of ethnicity with subsis- 
tence type, the tendency for each ethnic group to be identified with a 
major means of subsistence: agriculture, pastoralism or hunting and gath- 
ering. Linked with this division is the notion that people who, although 
of different ethnicities, are within one of these major categories have 
much more in common than people who are in different major cat- 
egories. Most of the immigration and emigration into and out of ethnic 
groups is between different agricultural groups or between different pas- 
toral groups. There is less movement from agricultural to pastoral groups 
and vice versa. Clan histories confirm this. In most cases we cannot talk 
about movement between different hunter-gatherer groups because they 
are often not in sufficient contact with each other for such movement to 
be possible. In spite of some claims to the contrary, there is usually little 
permanent assimilation of hunter-gatherers, or rather of male hunter- 
gatherers, into pastoral or agricultural societies or of pastoralists or agri- 
culturalists, male or female, into hunter-gatherer societies. 

Consistent with this pattern of differentiation, there is denigration of 
pastoralists by agriculturalists and of agriculturalists by pastoralists. But 
such denigration is markedly less severe than the denigration of hunter- 
gatherers by both groups. The divide between hunter-gatherers and the 
rest is greater. 

Forms of discrimination 

Those identified as hunter-gatherers and former hunter-gatherers are 
subject to negative stereotyping, to denial of rights and to segregation: 

L Negative stereotypes 

Typically hunter-gatherers are described by neighbouring agriculturalists 
and pastoralists as dirty, disgusting, gluttonous, ignorant, stupid, primitive, 
backward, incestuous, lacking a proper culture and a proper language and 
even as animal-like, not fully human. What is even more surprising is that 
such deeply offensive stereotypes are often not hidden but are explicit, 
open and publicly asserted to stigmatize, humiliate and exclude the 
hunter-gatherers. In less extreme cases these attributed negative charac- 
teristics are presented as deriving from their upbringing and way of life. 
In more extreme cases the negative characteristics are presented as 
inherent, inborn. 

Having spent years of my life working with African hunter-gatherers, 
I am still shocked by the negative stereotypes I encounter and astonished 
that neighbouring agriculturalists and pastoralists not merely have 
beliefs about hunter-gatherers that are so obviously false but that they 
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are willing to express them so openly. I shall later discuss the multiple 
sources of these notions. 

Obviously the counterpart of the stereotyped assertion of the inferi- 
ority of the hunter-gatherers is the hegemonic assertion of superiority by 
those doing the discriminating. As we shall see, there are a few fields in 
which hunter-gatherer skills are acknowledged but these are ones which 
mark out the differences of the hunter-gatherers from the people doing 
the discriminating rather than their similarity. 

2. Denial of rights 

In some cases people are denied rights over their own persons and their 
own labour and other capacities. We might put into this category the wide- 
spread notion among neighbours of Pygmy groups in many different areas 
that they have rights to exercise a measure of control over the labour and 
over the marriages of particular Pygmy individuals and families. Of course, 
these claims are widely contested by Pygmies, particularly nowadays, but 
the fact remains that claims are made that hunter-gatherers should not 
have full personal control over their own labour and their own marriages. 

This kind of denial of rights exists only in some cases. Another type of 
denial of rights is almost universal. Hunter-gatherers are denied rights to 
the land they hunt and gather over and are freely, even casually, dispos- 
sessed of the land by agricultural and pastoral people moving into the area. 
The strongly held and deeply discriminatory notion is that agricultural 
usage, and usually pastoral usage too, constitute legitimate occupancy and 
that such users cannot be dispossessed without due process, whereas 
hunter-gatherer usage carries no such right to continued occupancy. This 
notion usually applies both locally and nationally: neither local tribesmen 
nor most national governments in sub-Saharan Africa accept that hunter- 
gatherer occupancy and usage of an area of land could justify restrictions 
on agricultural or pastoral peoples moving in and taking over the land for 
use in ways which destroy its utility for hunting and gathering. 

Another widely denied right is the right to hunt and gather itself. 
Farmers can grow and sell their crops, pastoralists can rear and sell their 
cattle, sheep and goats, fishermen can catch and sell their fish but hunter- 
gatherers are frequently denied the legal right to hunt and to sell the 
game meat they obtain. While farmers are encouraged to buy modern 
ploughs and pesticides, and pastoralists are encouraged to upgrade their 
cattle and to prevent disease by dipping them, African hunter-gatherers 
are actively discouraged or even prevented from obtaining suitable guns 
and ammunition to replace their bows and poisoned arrows. 2 

In conflicts with outsiders they are typically denied the right to repre- 
sent themselves. Their cases have to be presented by someone acting on 
their behalf. If they are believed to be entitled to compensation for loss 
or injury, their entitlement will typically be on a much reduced scale quite 
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different from that which would apply if they had caused loss or injury 
to a neighbouring agriculturalist or farmer. 

Nowadays it is also extremely difficult for a known hunter-gatherer or 
former hunter-gatherer to be able to get equal access to government 
health services, to good education and to good jobs. 

There are occasional important exceptions, but most local authorities, 
national governments and aid agencies have done little or nothing to help 
to provide equal citizenship rights to hunter-gatherers, unless they are 
willing to give up their hunting and gathering and accept the kind of 
government assimilationist policies (typically involving coerced aggre- 
gation, sedentarization and alienating boarding education) that have 
been rightly outlawed in most of the rest of the world. 

3. Segregation 

The third and final form of discrimination I want to discuss here is separa- 
tion and segregation. 

As I have mentioned in the case of the Twa, the Tutsi and Hutu will not 
eat or drink with them, will not marry them and will not permit them to 
approach too close. Many of the Twa are pot makers but to sell their pots 
they are typically pushed to the periphery of the marketplace away from 
other sellers. 

In the case of the Twa, it seems clear that the segregation is particu- 
larly severe and is imposed on them. In some other cases hunter-gather- 
ers have responded to discrimination by a measure of self-segregation, 
by seeking to limit social contact with those outsiders who discriminate 
against them. 



In a very high percentage of cases in which discrimination occurs, those 
doing the discriminating do not see it as discrimination and are shocked 
and angry when it is so described, particularly if they are offering the 
hunter-gatherers the means to assimilate to an agricultural lifestyle. They 
may even see their own behaviour as generous and paternal. 

Reasons for the discrimination 

I have described the Twa case as an extreme one. Discrimination against 
hunter-gatherers does differ in its severity. Discrimination seems usually 
to be greatest where day-to-day contact with agriculturalists and pas- 
toralists is closest and least where day-to-day contact is least. Because 
population pressure and demand for land are increasing, contact is also 
increasing and discrimination is increasing with it. 

The low status so widely allocated by pastoralists and agriculturalists 
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to hunter-gatherers can be attributed to a range of factors. Here are some 
of them. I am not arguing that each of these factors is present in every 
instance. I am suggesting that they are widespread. 

1. Hunter-gatherers are politically weak 

To hunt and gather effectively hunter-gatherers needed to live in rela- 
tively small groups with low population densities. They could not easily 
mobilize the numbers needed for effective military or non-military oppo- 
sition. Even today in most areas their groups are small and their popu- 
lation density is low. 

Combined with this, those with egalitarian immediate-return social 
organization (that is today almost all apart from the Okiek of Kenya) do 
not have the binding commitments to each other, the elaborated inter- 
dependencies, the authority structures which might enable effective 
coordinated political opposition to discrimination. Egalitarian immedi- 
ate-return social organization is a distinctive form of organization in 
which internal social differentiation of power, wealth and status is mini- 
mized and social relationships are based on sharing and mutuality. The 
negation of social differentiation and the stress on sharing are more pro- 
nounced than in any other human societies (see Woodburn 1980, 1982a, 
1982b, 1988; Barnard and Woodburn 1988). 

2. Hunter-gatherers appear impoverished 

Neighbouring pastoralists and agriculturalists use accumulated resources 
- cattle, houses, cultivated fields, grain, bicycles, cars - as indicators of 
power, wealth and status and of success in life. These badges of success, 
so important for their self-esteem and their self-presentation within their 
own societies, are manifestly lacking in those hunter-gatherer societies in 
which goods are shared and not accumulated. So hunter-gatherers are all 
too easily identified with the incompetent and the improvident within 
their own societies. 3 

In reality hunter-gatherers are usually impoverished only when they 
have been dispossessed of their lands and the opportunity of living by 
hunting and gathering. If hunting and gathering is still possible, usually 
nutritional standards are high by African standards and people are able 
to obtain their food and other requirements each day in a few hours 
without any serious danger of a shortfall (see, for example, Woodburn 
1968). But the lack of accumulated resources, which is a product of the 
overriding and elaborately sanctioned moral requirement to share with 
other members of their own group, may mark them out in the eyes of out- 
siders as feckless and destitute, an impression which the hunter-gather- 
ers may not always seek to dispel if it provides opportunities for begging 
or receipt of charity. 
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3. Hunter-gatherers are identified with the bush or forest 

The bush, the forest, is perceived as alien and uncivilized. African peasant 
farmers typically make a major distinction between their homes - their 
houses and fields - from which trees have been cleared and wild animal 
and bird pests repelled, and the alien outside world. This inside/outside 
distinction is often much elaborated. In terms of this distinction, hunter- 
gatherers may be seen as prototypical uncivilized, alien outsiders. 

4. Hunter-gatherers are identified with animals 

They are constantly said to live like wild animals and not human beings. 
The reference is to their life in the bush, their nomadism, their lack of 
property, but also to their diet. They are described as not eating much 
'civilized' food - the meat of domestic animals, milk, grain, beer - and as 
eating much 'uncivilized' food - meat which comes from types of animals 
not eaten by their neighbours. 

5. Hunter-gatherers are relatively unconstrained in their dealings with 
each other and with outsiders 

Among those with egalitarian immediate-return organization, there is 
much hilarity, quarrelling, shouting, enthusiasm, criticism, informal 
chatter, improvised singing, music and story-telling. 

To agricultural and particularly to pastoral neighbours where depen- 
dence on people of senior generation is marked and where paternal auth- 
ority is well developed, where much value is attributed to politeness, 
deference and decorum, the relatively free-and-easy interactions of 
immediate-return hunter-gatherers appear disorderly and like those of 
undisciplined, unruly children. 



Evaluations of hunter-gatherers which are ambiguous or even 
positive 

Alongside these many factors conveying low status - hunter-gatherers as 
weak, as impoverished, as uncivilized, as animal-like, as eaters of revolt- 
ing foods, as child-like in their behaviour - are other factors which are 
ambiguous or even positive. 

1. Hunter-gatherers as original inhabitants 

One of the most important of these factors is the notion of hunter-gath- 
erers as the original occupants of the country. This is extremely wide- 
spread and is certainly indigenous, at least in the area of East Africa that 
I know best, and I would imagine elsewhere as well. It is not derived from 
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European ideas of the temporal priority of hunter-gatherers. The first sig- 
nificant European contact with the Eastern Hadza, the people whom I 
have worked among for many years in Northern Tanzania, was as late as 
1912 and when I started work there in 1957, Europeans were still a 
novelty. But at that time it was universally recognized among the Hadza 
and their neighbours who talked to me on the subject that the Hadza 
were the earliest inhabitants of the area. 

To be a first inhabitant matters. It is not, however, recognized as pro- 
viding a special claim to land rights because hunter-gatherer usage has 
not normally been recognized by African farmers as a form of property 
right - though, of course, it has the potential to be used politically as a 
form of property right and certainly should be and will be. What it is 
recognized as providing is a specially intimate tie with the land and its 
well-being and the well-being of those who live on it. Hunter-gatherer 
participation is often seen as essential for the efficacy of the rituals of 
neighbouring groups (see, for example, Kaare 1996). 

They may even have a kind of legitimizing role. They ritually license 
later arrivals, the agricultural and pastoral peoples of the area, to use 
the land. It is this theme that is stressed in the role that hunter- 
gatherers sometimes played in the accession rituals of African chiefs and 
kings. 

The ancestors of the hunter-gatherers are portrayed as having wel- 
comed the dynastic ancestors of the chief or king to the area. First occu- 
pancy means more in African systems of thought than it does in ours, but 
much less in modern Africa than it did in the past. 

Now, of course, there is a problem for hunter-gatherers in participating 
in rituals in which they are, in effect, expected to bestow the land on and 
to legitimize the authority of those who oppress them. Their rights as first 
occupants are being recognized in these rituals but only if, in effect, they 
acknowledge that they were not using the land in the best way and are 
handing it over to those who will. It could be argued that such partici- 
pation is a form of ritual dispossession. 

There are parallels with notions which are used in the rituals of a 
very wide range of societies - hunter-gatherers, pastoralists and agricul- 
turalists - in which male initiation is presented in ritual as a kind of 
second birth. Women give birth and rear their children up to the point 
where they license the second ritual birth which dispossesses them of 
their children and ritually devalues the original birth process which is 
seen as not conveying the crucial rights which derive from the ritual 
birth. 

Another parallel is with the very widespread notion - in Africa, South 
America, Melanesia and elsewhere - that women originally controlled 
rituals and ritual paraphernalia, but, according to the male ideology, used 
the rituals in some way inappropriately and then surrendered them to 
men, thus acknowledging their own inferiority. 
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2. Association with bush fertility 

Let us move on to another of these themes that can be either positive or 
ambiguous in its significance for the status of hunter-gatherers. 

Hunter-gatherers are widely associated with the supposed exuberant 
and chaotic fertility of the bush or the forest. This fertility has to be 
brought home and applied to make fields yield good crops, to make 
domestic animals multiply and to make women conceive, give birth and 
successfully rear their children. 

Rwanda provides some highly exotic and probably long extinct 
examples of the exploitation of these associations, A Twa finger planted 
in a field is said to stimulate the growth of crops (De Jonghe 1949, p. 31). 
But if normal Twa are associated with fertility, an infertile Twa may be 
used to represent exaggerated infertility. De Heusch quotes an example 
of the sacrifice of a Twa woman whose breasts had not grown to repre- 
sent the expulsion of infertility (1985, p. 110). 

Leaving aside these exotic cases, a more usual application of the rather 
frequent association of hunter-gatherers with fertility is that agricultur- 
alists and pastoralists often visit hunter-gatherers in search of fertility 
medicines and curing rituals for infertility. 



3. Other exotic powers 

Hunter-gatherers, like other exotic and mysterious people, are believed 
by outsiders to have exotic powers. 

Fertility, which I have already discussed, is one such power which is 
often given particular emphasis. But hunter-gatherers are often believed 
to have special knowledge of other medicines, especially herbal medi- 
cines and curative procedures. The association here seems to me to be 
much like the association of Gypsies in Europe with fortune-telling. Mys- 
terious people have mysterious powers. 



4. Shedders of blood 

Hunter-gatherers are liable to be perceived as prototypical shedders of 
blood, the blood of the many game animals which they hunt. This may 
somehow make it appropriate for them to be recruited, as they often are, 
for the shedding of potentially contaminating blood. They are widely 
recruited as circumcisers and sometimes in the past were used as execu- 
tioners. 

Sometimes they were recruited as mercenaries and bodyguards (in, for 
example, Ethiopia and Rwanda). Their low status meant that they could 
be used relatively safely by rulers, without risk that they might usurp 
power. 
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5. Powers of the weak as a threat to the powerful 

All over Africa (and often enough in other parts of the world) there is a 
fear that those who are weak and impotent have mysterious supernatural 
powers which threaten those who exercise power. Power holders tend to 
be ambivalent about their right to power, wealth and prestige and they 
fear that the resentment of those who lack power, wealth and prestige 
may mysteriously threaten their health, well-being and prosperity. This 
anxiety, often very great anxiety, about the powers of the weak can be 
politically influential. Hunter-gatherers, seen as prototypically weak and 
impoverished, may be much feared for their supernatural powers. The 
effects of such fear may be to ease discrimination in order to allay anger 
and resentment, but an equally likely outcome is that segregation and 
social distance may be increased. Hunter-gatherers are always in danger 
of being selected as scapegoats when things go wrong. 

# # # 

The cosmologies in which these various notions play a part are hegem- 
onic. They tend to be deeply intolerant of any notion that the hunter- 
gatherers who are subject to them might have ideas of their own or, if 
they do have such ideas, that they have any value or legitimacy. 

The hunter-gatherers themselves do often play their parts in these 
wider hegemonic systems, even polluting ritual parts which dramatically 
confirm their low status in the eyes of those who discriminate against 
them. They may be willing to bury the dead or to lift death pollution from 
widows and widowers by having sexual relations with them. They may 
act as circumcisers for those for whom circumcision is a polluting act. But 
in most cases they will at the same time have their own distinctive rituals 
concerned with their own separate religious priorities. 

The ethnic identities of hunter-gatherers and of their neighbours are 
partly mutually constructed, constructed out of their interaction. They 
are usually also partly autonomous constructs. This is best explained by 
examining some elements of a particular case. 4 

The pastoral Maasai are in contact with a variety of different peoples 
speaking different languages whom they know as Dorobo. 5 This term 
identifies them as low-status hunter-gatherers or former hunter- 
gatherers. The Dorobo perform one important service for the Maasai 
which is circumcision of their boys, an indispensable ritual for Maasai 
without which they cannot become moran warriors and subsequently 
elders. 

The Maasai operate an internal system in which high status is associ- 
ated with separation from bloodshed and killing. The killing of enemies, 
of lions and other dangerous animals and even much of the killing and 
butchery of sacrificial animals is carried out by the moran, the warrior 
age grade. Once the moran are promoted to elders, they acquire the right 
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to command and the power to bless and to curse those of lower status 
but ideally they should not shed blood. In the most important rituals the 
usual method of sacrificing cattle is by suffocation (Arhem 1987, p. 31). 
According to Galaty (1977, p. 479), 'Ideal men hold aloof from blood- 
shedding although it is necessary for life, and leave such involvements to 
women, youngers (sic) and client-Dorobo'. He describes animal 
slaughter as 'a menial act' (1986, p. 115). 6 

The moran are themselves restricted in the blood that they shed. They 
should only shed high status blood. They should not kill or eat most wild 
animals - not wildebeeste or impala or zebra or giraffe. Eland, because 
of their resemblance to cattle, are more acceptable (Galaty 1986, p. 122). 

The Dorobo who hunt and eat wildebeestes, impala, zebra and giraffe 
confirm their low status and impurity in Maasai eyes by doing so. 
Even Dorobo elders hunt. 7 It is this impurity which makes them appro- 
priate for the impure but indispensable task of shedding blood in cir- 
cumcision. 

I suspect that the fastidiousness of the Maasai over shedding blood and 
the consumption of game meat is related to the existence of the Dorobo 
in the area. They and the Dorobo have constructed high-status roles for 
the Maasai and low-status ones for the Dorobo in terms of the hegem- 
onic ideas of the Maasai. However, in terms of their own system of values, 
not shared or even understood by the Maasai, the Dorobo negate these 
distinctions. Within Dorobo society circumcisers of the Maasai and those 
who circumcise Dorobo boys enjoy high status. 8 Killing and consuming 
game animals, including those rejected by the Maasai, is a high-status and 
meritorious activity. While participating in the Maasai system, the 
Dorobo maintain at the same time their own rituals which promote their 
own values and their own distinctive identity. Kratz writes, 

Cultural identity becomes critical . . . in . . . Okiek understandings of 
initiation, history and tradition. The dialectic of Okiek ethnic identity 
relies on the trick of perspective. Okiek interrelations with their neigh- 
bors can be seen in terms of hierarchy, denigration, and dominance on 
the one hand, and on the other hand in terms of equality and comple- 
mentarily, relativity and accommodation. Their neighbors see only one 
side of the coin, but both perspectives are included in the Okiek view 
of things (1994, pp. 333-334). 

Kaare, writing about the Akie Dorobo, stresses the importance of Akie 
myth and ritual in establishing their own sense of identity which is quite 
different from the identity which the Maasai seek to impose on them 
(1996). 

I am struck by the contrast with the Tatoga, another pastoralist group 
who live close to the Maasai. They have not entered into any arrange- 
ment with hunter-gatherers which parallels the Maasai one. They 
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circumcise their own boys. They eat a far wider range of game animals 
than the Maasai do. If they employed hunter-gatherers to circumcise 
their boys, I think it possible that they might, like the Maasai, differenti- 
ate themselves by being more fastidious about eating game animals. 

The Tutsi of Rwanda seem also to have restricted their food usage to 
maintain their sense of their own high status. In their case they differen- 
tiated themselves both from the majority Hutu farmers as well as from 
the one per cent population of low-status Twa former hunter-gatherers. 
Unlike most Africans, neither Tutsi nor Hutu would eat mutton. Only the 
Twa did so. Maquet tells us that 'the Tutsi were extremely reserved about 
solid food. They behaved as if the need for nourishment were somewhat 
shameful' (1970, p. 113). The Tutsi would not normally eat with the Hutu, 
and neither would normally eat with the Twa. Food fastidiousness and 
lack of commensality maintained social differentiation. 

In most cases hunter-gatherers and former hunter-gatherers have 
highly-valued rituals of their own which are geared primarily to their own 
internal priorities. These rituals persist. They adapt, they change, but in 
most cases they persist. It is only rarely that hunter-gatherer religion con- 
sists simply of playing parts in wider hegemonic ritual systems. 

Their own religious priorities include the promotion and celebration of 
their own distinctive way of life, of their own health and well-being. Much 
attention is given to the working-out of the relations between men, women 
and children. In Bushman trace dances in Botswana and Namibia, the 
emphasis appears to be on the balanced joint participation of men and 
women. In the case of the Hadza of Tanzania and some of the Pygmy 
groups in Zaire, the Congo and Cameroun, there are male cults and 
attempts to build a simple gender hierarchy of ritual privileges. In some 
cases there are female cults as well as male cults. Everywhere we find an 
emphasis on ritualized sharing. Nowhere is there social differentiation in 
religion which goes beyond simple demarcations by age and gender. 

Interestingly, and I think surprisingly, there is little evidence of protest 
religion, of religion focused on dramatic repudiation of their menial 
status. We do not usually find millenarian movements or cargo cults, 
ecstatic possession cults, revitalization movements. 9 We do not, in 
general, find a proliferation of new religious forms like those of Ameri- 
can or South African Blacks which are so widely interpreted as religious 
responses to the discrimination which they suffer. I would be grateful if 
any reader could draw my attention to exceptions to these generaliza- 
tions. I believe that if these generalizations are found to be correct, the 
answer is likely to lie in the social organization of hunter-gatherer 
societies and, more particularly, in that type of organization, near-uni- 
versal among African hunter-gatherers, which I have characterized as 
immediate-return organization. 

There are other religious forms which are rare in African hunter- 
gatherer religions, though common among their agricultural and 
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of immediate-return organization. Animal sacrifice and witchcraft div- 
ination are both rare. Seldom do people have ancestral cults based on 
notions that named ancestors intervene in the lives of their descendants 
and have to be placated. 

Such religious practices which are largely absent in the religions of 
African hunter-gatherers with immediate-return organization are typical 
of societies in which people are heavily committed to and dependent on 
the goodwill of their close kin, close neighbours and close associates, and 
in which they cannot segregate themselves from any of these people 
without serious penalty. Hunter-gatherers and former hunter-gatherers 
in societies with immediate-return systems are not dependent on each 
other in these ways, and their cultures and social relationships do not 
provide fertile ground for such practices and their associated beliefs to 
take root (see Woodburn 1982b; Barnard and Woodburn 1988). 

It is important to recognize that for these hunter-gatherer groups 
religion is no minor matter. It is a major area in which the hunter-gath- 
erers can exercise control. Among African hunter-gatherers efforts are 
frequently made to exclude outsiders from their religion so that they can 
continue their own religious practices. Increasingly, they are losing 
control of their land and of economic and political masters. Much 
religious autonomy remains and is perceived by the hunter-gatherers 
themselves as crucial for their well-being and their sense of identity in 
these times of increasing discrimination and suffering. 
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Notes 

1. For present purposes the term 'ethnic group' is to be preferred to 'tribe' for two main 
reasons which have been well set out by Eriksen (1993, pp. 9-10). We use the notion of eth- 
nicity' to refer to relationships between groups whose members consider themselves to be 
culturally distinctive, and in anthropological writings the use of the term 'ethnic group' sug- 
gests a concern with contact and interrelationship and an appreciation that ethnic identities 
are being continuously developed through such contacts and interrelationships. The second 
reason for preferring 'ethnic group' to 'tribe' is that the terms 'tribe', 'tribal' and particu- 
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of course, a wider and more neutral term which is used in modern as well as non-modern 
contexts, in Western as well as non-Western societies. 

2. This is not an argument for the proliferation of guns in Africa. There are far too many 
already. It is a possible argument for state-sponsored redistribution, where gun control and 
licensing provisions are operable, of guns from rural agricultural and pastoral peoples to 
hunter-gatherers. 

3. Iliffe (1987) provides evidence of widespread poverty and destitution in rural agri- 
cultural and pastoral societies in pre-colonial sub-Saharan Africa and of even greater 
poverty and destitution today. 

4. Other elements of this case, which well illustrate and expand upon themes mentioned 
earlier in this article, are discussed at length in Kratz (1981, 1993, 1994), Galaty (1977, 1986), 
Kaare (1996) and Kenny (1981). 

5. The Maasai are a good example of a people who place much ideological stress on the 
pastoralism/agriculture/hunting and gathering distinction as the basis for ethnic difference. 
Their views have been clearly set out by Arhem: 

At the highest level of social classification the Maasai divide the social world into pas- 
toralists, hunters and cultivators. These eminently cultural categories do, however, take 
on the appearance and function of ethnic labels since they are made to apply to concrete 
groupings of people. Hence to the pastoral Maasai, neighbouring groups of hunters and 
cultivators are not only different peoples, they are fundamentally distinct - and differ- 
ently evaluated - kinds of people (1987, p. 31). 

6. This point should, however, not be pushed too far. There are ritual contexts, some 
important, in which elders are involved in killing sacrificial cattle by stabbing them (M. 
Llewelyn-Davies, personal communication, 1996). 

7. Confirmed by Kratz (personal communication August 1996). 

8. Confirmed by Kratz (personal communication August 1996) for the Okiek Dorobo 
and by Kaare (1996) for the Akie Dorobo. 

9. One interesting but exceptional case of an incipient revitalization movement has 
been described for the Nharo Bushmen in Botswana who have been dispossessed of much 
of their land and who are subject to very great stress in their daily lives (Guenther 1986). 
Guenther describes how in these circumstances 

the previously unelaborate, almost dormant ritual institutions of Nharo culture have 
become activated, in particular the ritual concerned with healing. Through these intense 
ritual performances, led by a charismatic, frenzied shaman, collective feelings of fellow- 
ship and hope are generated . . . They have rediscovered their vigour,; through their 
dancers, who work with spiritual powers that are the possession solely of the Bushman 
people . . . None of the dancers I met described themselves as anything other than 'men 
of God', devoid of worldly political ambitions. However, that some dancers, especially 
those of renown, may, in fact, harbour those ambitions is suggested by their abiding 
concern about fees, their resentment of the European baas and their star-like, almost, on 
the part of one dancer, demagogic deportment. 

It is only in the area of ritual, especially the trance dance, that potentially revolution- 
ary, Transforming changes of Nharo social organization can be noted. The seeds of such 
developments as centralization of political leadership and the consolidation of small 
autonomous bands into a large, interdependent society ... are entailed within the 
phenomenon of the dancer/prophet and the dance/revitalization movement (1986, pp. 
288-89). 
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